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plause and someone shouted, "Hind Mata ki jai." It
meant, "Victory to Mother India," but no one was sure
how much of that remark was sentiment and how much
was caustic. So everyone laughed.
I asked the pressman sitting near to me who this old
Marathi lady was.
"She is the Dowager Maharani of N----. She is the
mother of the present ruler," he replied.
"What is she doing in the Congress which stands for
the abolition of the princely order?"
"She has been a social worker for many years."
I thought it odd at the time that a Dowager Maharani
should work for an institution like the Congress; but
then, even among the princely order in India great
changes had occurred from the days when the princes
behaved like despots under the benediction of the
British raj.
It was at Tripuri that I first saw some of the national
figures of our times. The common cause had brought
together a strange variety of men who, but for the
movement, would never have found each other.
The most impressive of these was Gaffar Khan, the
uncrowned king of the frontier, who overshadowed all
others. He had the bearing of a great soldier, a typical
product of the North. The territory in which he op-
erated lay at the foot of the Khyber Pass. He was a
Moslem, of course, and reflected in his manner the
dignity and the upright bearing of his tribe. "Tribe"
was the right word in his part of the country for, even.
today, tribal feuds are not unknown and man kills man
for the honor of his tribe. It was odd to think that with
such a background, he did not try to emulate the Tar-
tar, Genghis Khan, but instead imbibed and infused
into the minds of his warring people the nonviolence of